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Co-operating  Faonlties  at  Athens  and  Eome, 


SCHOOL  OF  ALL  SCIENCES^  20  Beacon  Street, 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

**  The  School  of  All  Sciences  ig  an  important  feature  of  this  University,  and 
meets  a  want  hitherto  unprovided  for  in  this  country.— Cleveland  Leader. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY^  36  Bronifield  Street. 

**  Since  the  union  of  this  School  with  the  Boston  University,  its  prosperity  hag 
been  still  more  marked.  Its  courses  of  study  are  liberal  and  thorough,  under  the 
direction  of  a  large  number  of  resident  professors  and  instructors;  and  the  stu 
dents  who  desire  special  instruction  find  ample  opportunity  in  the  other  Schools 
of  the  University. —  Chancellor  E.  O.  Haven. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  18  Beacon  Street. 

Among  the  professors  are  Judsre  Lord,  confessedly  first  among  the  jurists  of 
Massachusetts;  Henry  W.  Paine,  who,  more  than  any  member  of  the  bar,  reminds 
old  lawyers  of  Daniel  Webster;  and  Judge  Foster,  a  graduate  of  our  Supreme 
Court.  Its  Dean  is  the  accomplished  George  S.  Hillard. — Harvard  Advocate. 

S^CUOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  East  Concord  Street. 

SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY,  18  Beacon  Street. 

The  School  of  Oratory  is  designed  not  only  to  qualify  students  to  become 
efficient  public  speakers,  but  also  to  prepare  them  to  become  professors  of  elocu¬ 
tion  in  colleges  and  professional  schools.  We  think  this  unique  department  one 
of  the  best  features  in  the  grand  programme.” — Baltimore  American. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  20  Beacon  Street. 

“Unlike  almost  all  American  Colleges,  unlike  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  like 
the  Scotch  and  German  Universities,  this  institution  builds  no  dormitories,  and 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  daily  life  of  its  pupils  By  establi-hing  itself  in 
a  city  already  provided  with  countless  boarding  houses,  it  escapes  all  this ;  /ind  it 
also  finds  ready  made  the  libraries,  the  galleries,  and  the  scientific  collections 
which  other  colleges  have  to  create  for  themselves.  No  college  library  in  America 
equals  the  Boston  Public  Library;  few  scientific  collections  can  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Societ3\”— Y.  W.  Higginson. 

COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  Music  Hall. 

“  The  College  of  Music  was  the  first  school  of  its  class  in  this  country,  and  no 
similar  one  has  since  been  organized.” — Boston  Advertiser. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Anihetst,  Mass. 

“  I  am  sure  all  present  will  agree  with  me  in  pronouncing  the  College  a  com¬ 
plete  success.” — Louis  Agassiz. 


TOE  YEA^O-EOOE. 

“  The  Boston  University  Year  Book  gives  complete  information  concerning 
probably  the  most  liberal  and  catholic  and  truly  just  institution  of  learning  ever 
established.” — The  Commonwealth  (Boston.) 

SINGLE  COPIES  BY  MAIL  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

Address  the  ReKiatrar,  D.  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D., 

20  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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NEW  ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIQ 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 


EBEN  TOQRJEE,  Mus.  D.,  -  -  Director. 


A  Conservatory  is  a  public  place  of  instruction  for  music  and  the 
arts.  The  European  Schools  of  Music  have  proved  a  great  success 
in  educating  the  imblic  taste,  and  making  the  highest  musical  cul¬ 
ture  a  household  ornament.  It  does  for  music  what  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries  do  for  secular  and  sacred  learning.  The 
vei*y  atmosphere  of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  The  crowd 
of  students  bent  on  one  pursuit ;  the  eminent  teachei*s ;  the  class 
rooms;  the  costly  and  curious  apparatus;  the  library,  and  daily 
di’ill,  all  conspire  to  make  study  interesting.  Tlie  Conservatory 
groups  all  these  advantages  around  musical  instiiiction.  Tlie  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  so  beneficial  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  has  been  found  equally  servicable  in 
attaining  a  high  musical  education. 

Twenty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Director  inaug¬ 
urated  the  Conservatory  system  of  musical  instruction  in  New 
England.  Beginning  in  a  comparatively  small  way,  as  a  School  of 
Music,  it  soon  developed  into  a  Musical  Institute  and  in  the  year 
18G7  expanded  into  a  full-grown  and  well-appointed  Conservatory, 
on  the  same  basis,  and  offering  the  same  advantages  as  those  which 
have  existed  in  Euroi^e  for  over  300  years.  The  Director  remem¬ 
bers  with  i^ardonable  pride  that  over  20,000  pupils  have  honored 
him  with  their  iDatronage,  and  that  many  of  them  are  now  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  musical  profession.  Such  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  workers  in  the  cause  of  Music  cannot  fail  to  exert  avast 
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influence  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Director’s  critical 
personal  examination  of  the  most  celebrated  Music  Schools  in 
Europe,  and  his  long  experience  in  conducting  the  above  Institu¬ 
tions,  enable  him  to  employ  the  most  valuable  methods,  his  sole 
aim  being  to  broaden  the  area  of  musical  culture  in  this  country,  by 
furnishing  the  instructions  of  the  best  masters,  with  the  greatest 
number  of  collateral  advantages,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
13upils. 

More  than  Seventeen  Thousand  Pupils  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  its  classes  since  its  removal  to  Boston, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  largest  Music  School  in  the 
world. 

The  Class  System. 

Music  is  taught  in  the  Conservatory  as  the  sciences  are  taught  in 
the  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  masses  must  be  thus  educated,  or  not 
at  all.  Thousands  who  are  passing  through  Colleges  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Schools,  would  never  have  been  educated,  if  obliged  to 
secirre  a  first-class  iirivate  tutor.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  musical 
instruction.  Hundreds  can  pay  $15  a  quarter  where  fifteen  could 
pay  $100.  The  economy  of  the  class  system,  as  employed  in  the 
German  and  Italian  Schools,  is  placed  by  the  Conservatory  at  the 
service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  recommends  it  in  Schools  of  Learn¬ 
ing  recommends  it  in  Schools  of  Music.  It  is  adopted  not  simply 
because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best.  Each  pupil 
has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour.  Instruction  to  one  is  the  instruc¬ 
tion  to  all ;  the  benefit  of  the  practice,  the  correction,  or  the  expla¬ 
nation,  is  enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illustration,  the  criticism,  the  approval, 
all  cadi  see  and  hear;  shjmess,  that  bane  of  young  perfoimers,  is 
cured  or  abated;  freedom  and  ease,  those  charms  of  social  and 
domestic  music,  are  secured.  Pupils  taught  in  the  iiresence  of  pu¬ 
pils,  performing  difficult  music,  and  hearing  it  performed  in  class, 
become  familiar  with  their  own  voices,  get  rid  of  awkward¬ 
ness,  and  secure  gi’ace  and  ease.  The  power  of  emulation  is  also 
fully  developed  in  the  class,  as  ability  is  matched  with  ability,— 
mind  comes  in  contact  with  mind, —  and  intellect  is  sharpened  by 
intellect. 

Class  teaching  is  a  specialty  at  the  New  England  Conservatory; 
and  while  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means  denied, 
it  is  still  claimed  that  the  Class  System  possesses  certain  very  im¬ 
portant  advantages  of  its  own.  Mendelssohn,  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  Leipsic  Conservatoiy,  and  whose  judgment  in  musical 
matters  none  will  question,  says :  “  An  institution  such  as  the  Con¬ 
servatory  has  this  advantage  over  the  private  instruction  of  the 
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individual,  that  by  the  participation  of  several  in  the  same  lessons 
and  in  the  same  studies,  a  true  musical  feeling  is  awakened  and 
kept  fresh  among  the  pux)ils;  it  promotes  industiy,  and  spurs  on  to 
emulation ;  it  is  a  i^reservative  against  one-sidedness  of  education 
and  taste,— a  tendency  against  which  every  artist,  even  in  the 
student  years,  should  be  upon  his  guard.” 

The  student  of  music  will  as  surely  fail  of  a  complete  musical 
education  by  taking  private  instruction  alone,  as  would  the  student 
of  science  without  the  advantages  of  the  College  and  University. 


Branches  Taught. 

Instruction  is  given  on  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ,  Violin,  Flute,  and 
other  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments;  in  Notation,  Foimation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  and  Solo  Singing,  Singing  at  Sight, 
Part  Singing,  Dramatic  Action  in  Singing,  Ensemble  Playing, 
Harmony,  Countei*point  and  Fugue,  Art  of  Teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Public  Schools,  Art  of  Conducting,  Musical  Theoiy,  Nonnal  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method,  Church  Music,  Oratorio  and  Chorus 
Practice,  German,  French  and  Italian  Languages,  Elocution,  Com¬ 
mon  and  Higher  English  Branches,  Drawing  and  Designs,  and 
through  connecting  Institutions,  all  branches  of  the  High  School 
and  Collegiate  CuiTicula. 
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The  Piano-Forte 


Instructors 


J.  C.  D.  Parker 
S.  A.  EMERY, 
Carl  Suck, 

H.  G.  Tucker, 

A.  Keilblock, 
C.  H.  Morse, 

H.  M.  Dunhaim, 


G.  F.  Suck, 
A.  W.  Swan, 


C.  H.  Whittier 


B.  J.  Lang, 
John  Orth, 


W.  F.  Apthorp, 
G.  E.  Whiting, 


J.  D.  Buckingham 


J.  A.  Hills, 

A.  W.  Foote, 

B.  D.  Allen, 
A.  D.  Turner, 
F.  H.  Lewis, 


Wm.  H.  Sherwood 


TTie  above  list  of  efficient  teachers  of  the  Piano-Forte  connected 
with  tliis  Conservatory  is  a  sufficient  ^larantee  of  competent 
instruction.  Great  care  is  taken  to  train  pupils  in  correctness 
of  manual  position  and  movement;  the  different  kinds  of  touch, 
rapidity  and  clearness  in  the  execution  of  all  the  major,  minor 
and  cliromatic  scales,  the  arpeggios  of  the  common  chords  and  the 
chords  of  the  seventh. 

The  *‘New  England  Conservatory  Piano  Method.”  a  thoroughly 
progressive  system,  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  first 
three  grades.  In  the  foui’th  and  fifth  grades,  students  will  be  made 
familiar  with  the  following  compositions  or  their  equivalents: 
Heller’s  Studies,  oi3.  45  and  46 ;  Czerny’s  Velocity  Studies,  1st  and 
2d  books;  Krause’s  Studies,  op.  5;  Cramer’s  Studies,  1st  and  2d 
books ;  pieces  by  standard  modern  and  classic  composers,  including 
selections  from  Mozart’s  and  Haydn’s  Sonatas;  Mendelssohn’s 
Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin’s  Waltzes;  Kohler’s  op.  166;  Loes- 
chorn’s  op.  66  and  67;  Moscheles’  op.  70  and  73;  Bertini’s  op.  32 
and  66  Book  First;  Jensen’s  op.  32;  dementi’s  Prelude  and  Exer¬ 
cises  ;  Bach’s  Fifteen  Inventions ;  French  and  English  Suites  and 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  ;  Mayer’s  op.  119;  Beethoven’s  So¬ 
natas,  Concertos  for  Piano  and  Orchestra;  Concert  Pieces  by  Liszt 
Thalberg,  Dohler,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Organ 


Lnstructors  : 


G.  E.  Whiting 

H.  M.  Dunham, 

C.  H.  Morse, 


J.  K.  Paine, 
A.  W.  Swan, 
F.  H.  Lewis. 


Tlie  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  affords  its  organ  piqDils  a 
complete  course  of  instruction,  in  which  particular  attention  is 
given : 

1st.  To  a  systematic  study  of  obligato  pedal  playing. 
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2(1,  To  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

3d.  To  the  art  of  accompanying. 

4th.  To  the  art  of  improvising. 

6th.  To  Concert  music,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of 
Scb.  Bach  and  Mendelssohn. 

In  a  word,  all  branches  of  study  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  form  a  style  of  performance  fitting  to  the  grand 
and  noble  character  of  the  instrument. 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of 
organ  music,  a  largo  three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  two  and  a  half 
octaves  of  pedals,  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual, 
has  been  constructed  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  and  G.  G. 
Hook  and  Hastings,  and  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  for 
the  use  of  its  classes.  Also  a  two-manual  pipe  organ,  built  by  Geo. 
H.  Ryder,  has  just  been  set  up  in  the  Conservatory,  making  eight 
organs  now  in  constant  use  in  this  Institution  by  the  students ;  and 
those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  receive  instruction  on  the 
Great  Organ  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  playing 
at  the  public  concerts  given  at  the  Music  Hall. 

Frequent  recitals,  by  eminent  organists,  are  given  to  the  pupils 
upon  the  Conservatory  organ,  and  also  upon  the  Great  Organ. 

These  are  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
best,  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest  music  of  all  schools  and  all 
styles,  from  Bach  to  Wagner. 

The  London  Choir  sijeaks  as  follows  of  the  Organ  department  of 
the  Conservatory:  ‘‘In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
not  only  are  the  ordinary  branches  of  musical  instruction  well 
cared  for,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tourjee ,  but  the  organ  recitals 
are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  illustrations  of  all  classes  of  music 
for  the  instrument.  In  this  respect  the  American  Music  School  is 
far  in  advance  of  our  own  Academy,  and  indeed  of  every  English 
Educational  Institution.” 


Carl  Zerrahn, 
L.  W.  Wheeler, 
Wm.  J.  Winch, 
S.  R.  Kelley, 

H.  Benson, 


The  Voice. 

Instructors  : 

J.  O’Neill, 

J.  H.  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  j.  O’Neill, 

L.  W.  Mason, 

C.  R.  Des  Jardins, 


Geo.  l.  Osgood, 

E.  S.  IMetcalf, 
Miss  S.  C.  Fisher, 
H.  E.  Holt, 

H.  L.  Whitney. 


Probably  no  department  of  musicial  culture  is  so  much  neglected 
as  that  wliich  relates  to  the  development  and  training  of  the 
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voice,— a  subject  of  great  importance,  as  it  teaches  the  correct  use 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  whose  improper  or  insufficient  employ¬ 
ment  injuriously  affects  the  general  health,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  vocal  organs,  of  which  the  forcing  or  straining  tends  directly 
to  bronchitis,  lar^mgitis,  inflamed  tonsils,  the  “clergyman’s  sore 
throat,”  so  iirevalent  among  public  speakers,  and  similar  diseases. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that  frequent  singing,  reading  aloud,  or 
public  speaking,  is  injurious,  but  the  truth  is,  that  an  intelligent 
and  scientiflc  use  of  the  voice  is  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the 
vocal  organs,  and  enable  them  to  resist  the  deleterious  effects  of 
our  humid  and  variable  climate.  No  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill 
afford  to  disi^ense  with  vocal  training  as  the  Americans. 

In  New  England  alone,  more  than  twentj’--five  thousand  persons 
annually  die  from  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  in  the  State  of  New  York;  a  large  portion  of  whom 
might  have  prolonged  their  lives  many  years,  had  they  learned 
to  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  by  judicious  daily  exercises. 
Many  voices  are  seriously  injured,  many  mined,  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  persons  undertaking  to  teach  vocal  training,  while  they 
themselves  know  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice,  or  of  its 
capabilities.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  be  requested  to  receive 
as  pupils,  persons  whose  voices  have  been  greatly  injured,  or  en¬ 
tirely  lost,  tlirough  forcing,  mismanagement,  or  disease;  and, 
though  such  voices  can  never  fully  recover  from  their  injuries, 
they  may,  by  proper  treatment  regain  much  of  their  original 
sweetness  and  power. 

The  practice  of  singing  under  a  scientific  master  is  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  healthy  action  and  development  of  muscles  which 
otherwise  would  have  lain  dormant. 

Instruction  in  this  department  includes  the  study  of  the  union 
of  the  registers;  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  vowels  and  con¬ 
sonants;  study  of  solfeggi  and  the  application  of  words  to  music; 
exercises  for  obtaining  agility  and  fiexibility  of  voice;  thorough 
exercises  in  the  scales,  major  and  minor;  the  chromatic  scale 
and  arpeggios;  study  of  the  movements  and  embellisliments 
suitable  to  the  different  styles  of  singing;  study  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  songs;  cultivation  of  the  voice  considered 
as  an  organ  of  aesthetical  feeling  in  art ;  study  of  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion,  and  the  development  of  the  voice  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  church  and  public  hall  before  large  assemblies,  as  well  as  of 
the  parlor. 
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Harmony  and  Composition. 

Instructors  : 

S.  A.  Emery,  J.  K.  Paine, 

Carl  Zerrahn,  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

This  department  includes  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  system 
of  musical  notation;  the  manner  in  which  the  major  and  minor 
tonalities  are  related  to  each  other,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
different  keys  or  scales  ;  a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  intervals,  and  the  construction  of  chords,  with  the 
artistic  laws  which  regulate  melodic  and  harmonic  progressions. 
Classes  are  formed  both  for  those  who  wish  to  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  study,  and  also  for  the  higher  branches  of  musical  the¬ 
ory,  counterpoint,  fugue,  form,  and  instnimentation. 


Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments. 


Instructors  : 


String  Instruments. 

( G.  F.  Suck. 

Violin,  .  {  John  C.  Mullaly. 

(C.  N.  Allen. 

Viola,  .  .  John  C.  Mullaly. 
’Cello,  ....  WuLF  Fries. 
Contra  Basso,  August  Stein. 
Harp,  .  .  .  .  J.  D’Anguera. 


Brass  Instruments. 


French  Horn 


(E.  SCHORMANN. 
{Louis  Lippoldt. 


(R.  SnUBRUCK. 

Comet,  .  {  Thos.  O.  IMullaly. 
( J.  E.  Eichler. 


Tenor  Horn,  .  G.  W.  Stewart. 
Alto  Horn,  .  .  V.  Akeroyd. 


Beed  Instruments. 


F.  W.  SCHLIMPER. 

R.  L.  Goering. 

.  August  Damm. 
.  A.  L.  De  Ribas. 
O.  A.  Whitmore. 
.  Wm.  Reitzel. 


Flute,  .  j 

Piccolo, 

Oboe,  .  . 

Clarinet, 

Saxaphone, 

Corno  Anglaise  (Eng. 

Horn),  .  A.  L.  DE  Rib  AS. 


Bassoon, 


(Theo.  Becher. 
I  Paul  Eltz. 


Euphonium,  .  .  Alfred  Rigg. 
Baritone,  .  .  .  Alfred  Rigg. 
Trombone,  .  .  Alfred  Rigg. 
Tuba,  .  August  Regestein. 
Tjunpani  and 

Drums,  .  H.  D.  SiMPSON. 

Organization  and  Conducting. 

Carl  Zerrahn. 

John  C.  IMullaly. 


Heretofore,  no  opportunity  has  been  given  in  this  countiy  for 
systematic  instruction  in  the  organization  and  training  of  Orches¬ 
tras  and  Bands.  Occasionally,  in  some  of  its  features,  very  com- 
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petent  instruction  has  been  given  by  private  teachers.  But  the 
opportunities  afforded  have  not  been  equal  to  the  demands. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  this  department  of  the  Conservatory, 
and  its  methods  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Celebrated  Paris 
School.  Instinction  by  the  most  competent  professors  is  given  in 
solo,  quartette,  orchestral,  military",  and  concerted  music,  and 
also  in  harmony,  comx)Osition,  and  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  orchestration,  and  arrangement  of  music,  for  reed,  orchestral, 
and  militaiy  bands. 

Classes  are  formed  each  term  for  the  violin,  and  such  other 
orchestral  instruments  as  may  be  desired. 

Tuition  in  classes  of  six  will  be  at  the  regular  rates  of  §15  a  term. 
Private  lessons  when  desired  can  be  arranged  for  at  the  office,  at 
teachers’  regular  terms.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  orchestral  and  band  rehearsals. 


Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools 


Instructors  : 

H.  Benson, 

F.  C.  Robertson, 

C.  Goodwen  Clark 


W.  E.  Sheldon, 
Henry  C.  Harden 
A.  Graham  Bell. 


L.  W.  Mason 
H.  E.  Holt, 
E.  Tourjee, 


This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favorably  engaging  the 
minds  of  educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  studies  in  all  our  best  public  schools.  Already  upwards 
of  seventy  cities  and  to^vns  in  Massachusetts  alone  have  adopted 
it;  and  although  a  preparation  for  this  work  maybe  acquired  by 
those  who  are  by  nature  fitted  for  it,  with  really  less  labor  and 
expenditure  of  time  and  means  than  for  the  usual  duties  of  the 
profession  of  music,  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in  great 
demand  at  veiy  handsome  remuneration.  Students  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  instmction,  but  ample  op¬ 
portunities  will  be  afforded  for  examining  the  practical  work  in 
the  Boston  Schools,  which  stand  confessedly  at  the  head  in  this 
branch  of  study,  and  will  be  admitted  free  to  all  the  general  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Conservatory. 

A  thorough  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  covering 
the  instmction  received  by  pupils  in  the  Primaiy  and  Grammar 
Schools.  The  first  course  comprises  six  grades,  and  includes  the 
instmction  received  by  x)upils  in  the  Primary  School  from  five  to 
eight  years  of  age.  On  completion  of  this  course,  students  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination,  will  receive  a  certificate  of  competency 
to  teach  it.  The  second  course  comprises  four  grades,  covering  the 
instmction  received  by  pupils  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  in 
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the  Grammar  School.  On  completion  of  this  course  a  certificate 
will  likewise  be  given.  The  names  that  head  our  list  of  instructors 
in  this  department  are  guarantee  for  the  thoroughness  of  the 
instruction;  and  through  their  influence  efforts  will  be  made  to 
secure  situations  for  competent  teachers. 

Singing  at  Sight  and  Elementary  Instruction. 

Instructors  : 

Harry  Benson,  Daniel  Batchellor,  H.  L.  Whitney. 

All  pupils,  whether  of  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  ought  to  be¬ 
gin  with  the  department  of  sight  singing.  The  ability  to  read 
music  at  sight,  i.e.,  to  mentally  decipher  the  printed  notes,  and 
form  a  correct  conception  of  how  the  music  should  sound,  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  printed  page,  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  true  musical  educa¬ 
tion.  Very  few  among  the  thousands  who  are  studying  music  are 
able  to  read  even  a  plain  hymn  tune  correctly  at  sight,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  solo  singers  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  parts 
taught  to  them,  having  really  no  knowledge  whatever  of  how  the 
piece  should  be  sung  by  simply  looking  at  the  notes.  If  the  pupil 
has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  with  facility,  however 
thorough  he  may  become  in  the  theoiy  of  music,  he  must  always 
labor  at  great  disadvantage.  By  making  it  the  subject  of  the 
earliest  instruction,  all  who  have  ordinary  musical  talent  may  soon 
learn  to  sing  readily  by  note,  and  thus  save  months,  if  not  years, 
of  vexatious  and  disheartening  toil. 

In  order  that  no  opi^ortunity  necessary  to  the  most  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  pupils  may  be  lacking,  free  classes  in  Elementary 
Instniction  and  Singing  at  Sight  have  been  maintained,  at  which 
the  subjects  of  notation,  intervals,  rythm,  technical  tenns,  etc.,  are 
fully  exx)lained,  and  a  thorough  practice  in  intervals,  major,  minor, 
and  chromatic  scales,  and  other  exercises  for  learning  to  read 
music,  is  afforded  to  all  the  pui)ils.  These  classes  meet  twice  a 
week.  Through  the  interest  that  has  thus  been  awakened  in  the 
study,  there  has  come  to  be  much  demand  for  more  special  instruo- 
tion.  Classes  have  already  been  formed,  and  in  order  that  the  mat^ 
ter  of  expense  may  not  deter  any  who  would  otherwise  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  the  Director  has  decided  to 
place  the  terms  at  Ten  Dollars  each  in  classes  of  six,  and  Fifteen 
Dollars  each  in  classes  of  four.  The  object  of  these  classes  wdll  be 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing  any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  matter  of  preparing  pupils  for  church 
situations.  Tliat  tliis  subject  needs  special  attention,  any  one  who 
knows  of  the  number  of  singers  with  well-trained  voices,  who  fail 
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to  obtain  situations  in  church  or  elsewhere,  through  their  inability 
to  read  music,  need  not  be  reminded. 

The  advanced  class  in  Sight  Singing  will  be  devoted  principally 
to  the  practice  of  catches,  glees,  madrigals  and  part-songs.  The 
interest  of  these  compositions  is  generally  admitted,  but  their  util¬ 
ity  as  a  means  of  study  is  not  properly  appreciated.  Independence 
o/paris,  so  necessary  to  effective  part  singing,  is  best  attained  by 
the  thorough  iDractice  and  study  of  catches,  glees  and  madrigals, 
the  matter  of  light  and  shade  not  being  neglected;  while  in  part- 
songs  light  and  shade  are  the  prominent  features.  Independence 
receiving  due  attention. 


Tonic  Sol-Fa. 

Instructors  : 

Harry  Benson,  Daniel  Bachellor,  Joseph  Stewart. 
Luther  W.  Mason,  A.  Graham  Bell, 

The  introduction  of  this  method  mto  the  Conservatory  course 
was  justified  by  its  wonderful  success  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  demand  for  it  in  this  country. 

As  it  would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  method  in  this  circu¬ 
lar,  the  opinions  of  persons  best  able  to  judge  will  be  given,  show¬ 
ing  what  it  has  been  and  is  doing. 

Prof.  Helmholtz,  whose  opinion  should  have  great  weight,  says : 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  notation  has  the  great  advantage  of 
giving  prominence  in  teaching  singing  to  what  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  singer  in  determining  the  tone,  viz.,  the  relation 
of  the  tone  to  the  tonic.  .  .  .  Now  the  facilities  which  a  singer, 
well  acquainted  with  musical  theoi*y,  derives  from  the  iDiano-forte 
score,  are  immediately  presented  by  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation, 
even  to  the  uninstructed.” 

Gen.  Thompson,  author  of  “The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Just 
Intonation,”  says:  “  The  great  engine  of  their  success  is  their  nota¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  hevnote,  second,  third,  etc.,  is  always  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  same  syihbol.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  read  the  old 
notation  with  constant  reference  to  the  places  in  the  key,  when 
the  habit  is  acquired.  But  the  question  was,  lio.w  to  acquire  the 
habit;  and  this  is  what  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  teaches.’* 

An  American  teacher  said  recently  in  London  before  a  meeting 
of  T.  S.  teachers:  “Those  who  have  felt  friendly  towards  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  rejoiced  at  the  good  it  was  doing  in  England,  have  yet 
felt,  as  I  formerly  did,  that  it  was  not  needed  in  America,  because 
we  were  using  the  syllables  by  the  tonic  method.  But  I  now  see 
that  as  a  means  of  studying  music  it  is  invaluable.”  ' 

Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Great  Britain  unite  in 
almost  a  chorus  of  praise  for  the  Tonie  Sol-Fa  method,  in  their  Re¬ 
ports  recorded  in  the  Educational  Blue  Book. 

Mr.  Evans,  Music  Instructor  to  the  London  School  Board,  has 
under  his  superintendence  230  schools,  each  with  three  depart¬ 
ments.  The  teachers  can  use  which  notation  they  please,  and  they 
all  prefer  and  use  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa. 
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The  principal  points  of  the  system  are :  The  use  of  a  new  nota- 
tionj  which  is  so  simple  and  true  that  any  intelligent  musician 
can  master  its  principles  in  a  few  minutes,  which  wastes  no  time  in 
learning,  and  which,  instead  of  conflicting  with  the  established 
notation,  only  makes  it  clearer;  the  adaptation  of  this  notation 
to  illustrate  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  method,  viz.,  the 
relation  of  each  tone  to  the  tonic;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  educa¬ 
tional  development,  which  makes  it  pre-eminent  as  a  method  for 
teaching  the  people  to  sing  intelligently.  The  Galin-Paris-Cheve 
method  is  somewhat  similar,  but  is  not  so  practical. 

There  is  a  very  large  store  of  music,  both  classical  and  popular, 
printed  in  the  notation,  consisting  of  oratorios,  cantatas,  masses, 
anthems,  glees,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  best  of  all,  the  courses  of  instruction 
of  the  Rev.  John  Curwen,  which  are  perfect  models  as  educational 
works. 

The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  method  is  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory,  and  authorized  examiners  issue  the  regular  certificates 
of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College  at  each  grade,  to  pupils  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination.  This  is  found  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  of  learning  to  read  music.  Classes  are  formed  each  term. 

Art  of  Conducting. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  musicians  compe¬ 
tent  to  organize  and  conduct  choral  societies,  chorus  choirs,  or¬ 
chestras,  etc.  We  know  of  no  other  school  in  America  where 
special  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study. 
The  course  is  thorough  and  progressive,  and  includes  every  detail 
of  the  art.  Pupils  have  ample  opportunity  of  learning  the  use  of 
the  baton.  This  has  proved  one  of  the  most  Interesting  branches 
of  the  Conservatory.  Mi*.  Carl  Zerrahn  is  in  charge  of  this  de¬ 
partment.  Probably  no  musician  in  this  country  is  more  widely  or 
more  favorably  known  than  this  distinguished  teacher, —  for  twenty 
years  the  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society;  also  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  and  of  the  choruses 
of  the  Peace  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872. 

Church  Music. 

Instructors  : 

G.  E.  Whiting,  S.  B.  Whitney,  E.  Tourj^e. 

In  all  ages  church  music  has  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
Philosophers  and  statesmen,  scholars  and  divines  have  given  it 
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their  encomiums.  Plato  wished  that  no  other  music  than  that  of 
the  temple  might  be  heard  by  either  gods  or  men.  St.  Augustine 
speaks  thus  of  the  singing  of  hymns :  ‘‘  The  voices  flowed  in  at  my 
ears,  truth  was  distilled  into  my  heart ;  and  the  affection  of  piety 
overflowed  in  sweet  tears  of  joy.”  St.  Luke  says  of  the  disciples 
that  <‘they  were  continually  in  the  temple  praising  and  blessing 
God.”  The  early  Christians  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  psalm¬ 
ody.  Luther  once  at  a  supper  given  by  him  to  some  singers  and 
musicians  where  choice  motettes  were  sung,  remarked,  “Seeing 
our  Lord  God  in  this  life  shaketh  out  and  presenteth  unto  us  such 
precious  gifts  what  then  will  be  done  in  the  life  everlasting?” 

An  old  church  ordinance  in  Germany  required  that  candidates 
for  holy  orders  should  be  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in 
church  music  as  well  as  theology.  And  since  this  universal  lan¬ 
guage,  suitably  employed,  may  soften  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for 
receiving  religious  impressions,  the  ministry  and  church  officials 
of  the  present  day  should  become  acquainted  with  its  capabilities 
and  its  relations  to  divine  service.  The  church  should  be  the  Sab¬ 
bath  home  of  the  artist  and  the  amateur,  and  all  should  add  their 
talents  and  abilities  towards  the  completeness  of  worship. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  quartette,  should 
support  the  congregation  and  enrich,  embellish,  and  render  im¬ 
pressive  by  appropriate  selections,  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
Bach’s  Passion  Music,  written  for  a  solo  choir  and  two  chorus 
choirs,  with  a  distinct  i3art  for  the  people,  furnishes  high  authority 
for  this  arrangement.  Mendelssohn  organized  and  conducted  the 
music  in  the  Dome  Church,  Berlin,  on  the  same  j)lan.  The  English 
composers  have  also  given  us  a  repertoire  of  church  music  worthy 
of  careful  study.  With  the  introduction  and  iDractice  of  i^roper 
music  in  the  Sunday  Schools  it  would  not  be  long  before  this  meth¬ 
od  could  be  successfully  carried  out  in  nearly  every  church  in  the 
land.  In  the  stirring  strains  of  the  masters  Christians  could  x>ledge 
themselves  to  a  common  faith,  the  musical  taste  of  every  house¬ 
hold  would  be  elevated,  and  a  genial  charm  spread  through  the 
entii’e  social  fabric. 

A  new  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  within  a  few  years 
been  awakened  in  America,  and  the  demand  for  organists,  direc¬ 
tors,  precentors  and  solo  singers,  thoroughly  educated  in  true  eccle¬ 
siastical  music,  is  continually’'  increasing. 

A  theoretical  and  iDractical  course  of  study  is  aiTanged  in  this 
department.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  solo  singing,  organization 
of  choirs  of  all  descriptions,  and  in  chorals  for  the  people  with  the 
best  models  of  music,  and  the  proper  style  of  rendering  the  same. 
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Modern  Languages 
Instructors  : 


SiG.  A.  C.  Maggi 
N.  Cyb. 


J.  F.  Krauss. 
G.  T.  Dippold. 


The  increased  facilities  of  communication  with  European  nations, 
and  the  yearly  increase  of  travel  to  Europe,  render  more  and  more 
desirable  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages.  Of  these  the 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  are  perhaps,  the  most  important; 
they  being  the  spoken  languages  of  the  coimtries  most  frequently 
visited  by  Americans.  The  German  language  is  i^eculiarly  rich  in 
its  literature,  and  is  particularly  important  to  the  musical  student, 
as  many  of  the  profoundest  works  on  music  written  in  this  lan¬ 
guage,  are  still  mitranslated.  The  French  is  every  year  becoming 
more  extensively  used  in  good  society ;  while  the  Italian  is,  above 
all  others,  the  language  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  that  of  poetry 
and  music.  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  instructed  in  these  lan¬ 
guages  by  the  most  exi^erienced  and  accomplished  teachers,  at 
class  rates,  and  learn  not  only  how  to  read,  write,  and  translate,, 
but  also  how  to  speak  and  sing  each  of  these  languages  correctly. 


Elocution 


Instructors  : 

S.  R.  Kelley,  C.  Roy  bit  Des  Jardins. 


In  this  Department  we  have  three  divisions :  First,  for  those  de¬ 
siring  to  qualify  themselves  for  Teachers.  In  the  instruction  of 
this  class  pupils  are  taught  tliorouglily  all  the  i^rinciples  of  Elocu¬ 
tion  and  the  methods  for  imparting  the  system;  Second,  for 
Clergymen  and  Public  Speakers  — here,  by  close  criticism,  existing 
defects  are  remedied  without  destroying  the  personality  of  the 
individual ;  Third,  for  Interpreters  of  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Art.  To 
such  are  given  the  principles  of  Mechanics  and  Gesture,  the  laws 
of  the  Emotions  and  Exiuession.  Besides  the  opportunities  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  weekly  and  quarterly  exercises  for  reading  before  the 
public,  to  those  i)ossessing  proficiency  and  ability  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  be  secured,  thus  adding  a  very  desirable  feature  to  the 
instruction,  and  the  best  opi>ortunity  for  public  introduction. 

Pupils  receive  one  lesson  i^er  week  tor  the  fee  given  under  “  Tui¬ 
tion,”  but  may  receive  lessons  oftener  at  the  same  rates.  Those 
taking  the  full  course  for  which  the  fee  is  $200  per  year,  receive 
Private  lessons  four  days  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  lectures, 
class  instruction,  exercises,  etc.,  and  receive  gi’aduating  certificate. 
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Dramatic  Action  in  Singing. 

INSTRUCTORS : 

SiG.  Alberto  C.  Maggt,  Mon.  C.  Rot  bit  Des  Jardins. 

‘  Attitude  and  bearing  have  much  to  do  with  the  effective  rendering 
of  any  vocal  work,  and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  thorough  artist 
who  has  not  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  dramatic 
expression.  Until  recently  those  wishing  to  pursue  this  study  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  to  foreign  masters.  To 
meet  this  want,  becoming  more  and  more  felt,  this  department  of 
the  Conservatory  was  organized.  The  course  of  instruction  is  sys¬ 
tematic  and  progressive.  Special  attention  is  given  to  instructing 
pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  manner,  freedom  and  ease 
of  position  and  attitude,  proper  expression  of  the  features,  gesture 
and  eye  to  convey  the  thought,  correctness  of  accent,  etc.,  etc.,  so 
that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  take  rank  as  a  lyric  artist  in  the 
highest  sense.  The  department  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  and  large  experience  who  have  trained 
some  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  day ;  all  the  necessary  appli¬ 
ances  of  hall,  rostrum  etc.,  have  been  provided,  and  we  believe  that 
the  department  is  not  second  to  any  school  in  Europe. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

This  new  department  of  the  Conservatory  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  director  of  art  education  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Massachusetts,  who  has  arranged  the  courses  of  instruction 
and  selected  accomplished  instructors  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The 
subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Elementary  and 
Advanced ;  the  first  for  beginners,  the  second  for  those  who  can 
draw  from  nature. 

Elementary  Course. 

Object  drawing  by  free  hand.  Perspective  by  instruments. 
Drawing  flowers  and  foliage  from  copies.  Human  figures  from 
copies.  Designing  in  line  and  color.  Lessons  in  teaching  drawing. 

Advanced  Course. 

Painting  in  water  colors  from  nature.  Aerial  perspective.  Land¬ 
scape.  Studies  in  oil  and  water  colors  from  objects.  Portrait 
drawing  and  painting  from  life.  Composition,  theory  and  practice. 
Lectures  on  fine  art. 

Classes  in  these  subjects  are  formed.  Occasional  lectures  on 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  on  the  history  and  prac- 
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tice  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  are  given  by  Prof.  Smith,  to  which 
all  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  admitted.  Tuition  in  classes 
$15  per  term.  Private  lessons  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reception  and  Classification. 

The  office  of  the  Conservatory  at  the  Music  Hall  (entrance  on 
Winter  street),  is  open  daily  for  the  reception  of  pupils;  and  al¬ 
though  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  before  the  completion  of  the 
half  term,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they 
should  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  attend  to  all  the  prelimi¬ 
naries,  such  as  registration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  etc.,  on  the  week 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

Pupils  receive  a  card  on  the  payment  of  their  bills,  admitting 
them  to  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  Conservatory;  and  no  person 
will  be  regarded  as  a  i^upil,  or  allowed  to  receive  instruction,  imtil 
he  has  procured  an  admission-card. 

Accurate  classification  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance ; 
and  that  this  may  be  secured,  a  careful  examination  is  made  by 
the  Director  as  to  the  proficiency  of  all  new  pupils  except  begin¬ 
ners  in  the  various  departments.  Twice  each  term  a  critical  in¬ 
vestigation  is  made  into  the  standing  of  each  pupil ;  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  is  largely 
due  to  the  excellent  system  of  classification  adopted.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  divided  into  five  grades,  each  grade  bein?  subdi¬ 
vided  into  three  divisions.  Classes  for  the  piano-foile  and  organ 
are  limited  to  six  pupils  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  to  four  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades;  in  violin  playing  and  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  limited  to  six  pupils;  in  harmony  limited  to  eight  pupils. 
Instruction  in  the  class  is  not  limited  to  10  or  15  minutes  to  each 
scholar,  as  some  afiirm,  but  each  individual  has  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  hour.  The  time  and  attention  each  pupil  receives  is  the 
same  that  a  student  receives  in  mathematics  or  the  languages  at 
college.  Each  pupil  sings  or  plays  separately  as  the  teacher  directs, 
but  the  lesson  is  a  unit.  Pupils  are  transferred  to  classes  of  higher 
grades  when  their  proficiency  demands  it. 

Recitations. 

Classes  in  cultivation  of  the  voice,  piano-forte,  organ,  and  other 
instruments,  and  in  harmony  and  musical  theory,  receive  two 
lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each.  The  free  classes  in  singing  at 
sight,  harmony,  general  musical  instruction,  oratorio  and  church 
music  practice,  art  of  teaching  and  normal  instruction,  each  meet 
once  a  week. 
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Conservatory  Concerts. 

In  addition  to  the  other  means  of  culture  afforded  at  the  Conser¬ 
vatory,  classical  concerts  have  been  established,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  pupils  in  the  formation  of  a  refined  and  elevated 
musical  taste,  at  wliich  the  choicest  works  of  the  great  masters, 
consisting  of  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  and  for  the  piano-forte  and 
violin,  stringed  quartettes,  concertos,  songs,  etc.,  are  performed  by 
the  leading  artists  of  Boston.  Tliree  of  these  are  given  each  term, 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  They  are  maintained 
at  heavy  expense  and  are  given  wholly  without  cost  to  pupils,  who 
are  earnestly  advised  to  enjoy  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  Recit¬ 
als  are  also  given  each  week  by  the  pupils,  at  which  they  perform 
such  pieces  as  have  been  studied  at  their  lessons.  These  exercises 
are  of  great  advantage  to  them,  stimulating  to  increased  exertion  in 
their  studies,  and  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
their  powers,  and  for  the  acquirement  of  that  confidence  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  creditable  perfoimance  before  others. 


At  the  close  of  each  term,  a  concert  is  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  by 
the  pupils,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers,  which  is  free  to  the 
pupils  and  their  friends. 
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Lectures  and  Analyses. 

Three  lectures  upon  musical  topics  are  delivered  before  the  pupils 
of  the  Conservatory,  each  term,  affording  much  valuable  informa* 
tion  and  instruction. 

Three  Analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters  (piano-forte, 
organ  and  vocal  works),  are  given  each  term,  at  which  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  work  under  consideration  is  accompanied  with  a 
critical  examination  of  its  form  and  construction,  and  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  exposition  of  its  distinctive  features  and  peculiar 
beauties.  These  have  greatly  aided  the  pupils  in  understanding 
the  higher  class  of  music,  and  have  prepared  them  more  intelli¬ 
gently  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it. 

Facilities  for  Culture. 

i 

Besides  the  eminent  talent  employed  in  teaching,  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  presents  other  attractions  and  aids  to  musical  culture  that  are 
very  marked.  The  immense  social  power  of  a  multitude  of  pupils, 
moved  by  one  impulse,  and  intent  on  the  study  of  one  science,  will 
at  once  be  recognized.  Concerts,  lectures,  recitals,  and  public 
instruction,  free  to  all,  form  a  part  of  the  programme  of  each  term. 
Classical  concerts  are  given  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils,  who  thus  enjoy  the  highest  models  of  art  and 
performance.  The  oratorios  of  the  great  masters  are  practised. 
Organ  recitals,  upon  the  Conservatory  organ  and  the  great  organ 
in  Music  Hall,  are  given  each  term.  The  Conservatory  librarj’^, 
rich  in  musical  works,  is  open  daily,  free  of  charge. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  render  every  department  per¬ 
fect  in  its  working,  and  to  place  the  Conservatory  upon  as  endui- 
ing  a  basis  as  the  great  schools  of  Leipsic,  Stuttgart,  and  Paris. 
The  corps  of  instructors  will  continue  to  present  an  array  of  the 
first  artists  and  teachers  of  the  coimtry;  and  with  the  continued 
confidence  and  x>atronage  which  have  been  so  liberally  extended 
to  the  Conservatory,  such  new  features  and  improvements  will  be 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  as  to  render  it  the  means  of  greatly 
advancing  the  cause  of  musical  education  in  the  country,  and  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  every  musical  student  to  avail  himself  of  its 
advantages. 

Broader  Culture. 

The  demands  of  the  times  are  urgent  for  professors  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  music  of  broader  culture  than  they  have  hitherto  generally 
possessed.  No  one  who  is  thinking  of  making  music  a  profes¬ 
sion  need  hope  for  continued  success  unless  he  pursue  besides  his 
musical  studies  such  other  branches  as  will  enable  him  to  take  rank 
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in  general  culture  with  the  educators  in  other  departments.  Many 
young  men  and  women  who  have  special  musical  talent  and  are 
anxious  to  obtain  the  best  advantages  for  musical  culture  sufQ- 
ciently  appreciate  this  demand,  and  are  desirous  of  continuing  un¬ 
interruptedly  their  literary  and  art  studies,  but  have  been  unable 
to  pursue  both  courses  because  opportunity  was  lacking.  To  enable 
them  to  do  this  with  only  a  trifling  additional  expense,  the  Conser¬ 
vatory  has  made  the  following 


Important  Connections. 


Chauncey  hall  School. 
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This  institution  established  in  1828  has  long  held  the  highest  rank 
as  a  Preparatory  School.  It  has  fitted  scores  of  students  for  Boston, 
Harvard,  Cornell  and  other  Universities.  Its  instructors  are  educa¬ 
tors  eminent  in  their  departments.  Its  course  oi‘  study  is  broad,  its 
location  delightful,  and  its  building  a  model  of  beauty  and  adapta¬ 
tion.  At  this  institution  non-resident  students  of  the  Conservatory 
will  be  received  on  specially  favorable  terms  which  will  be  made 
known  on  application  to  the  Director.  (See  third  page  of  cover.) 

BOSTON  University. 

Students  of  the  Conservatoi-y  sufficiently  advanced  can  pursue 
any  of  the  studies  in  the  course  of  the  College  of  Liberal  ArtSj/ree  of 
tuition  by  simply  paying  the  small  matriculation  fee  of  $5.  No 
university  in  the  country  is  more  widely  known  for  the  advantages 
it  affords  for  instruction.  Its  professors  are  among  the  foremost  in 
their  respective  fields.  (See  second  page  of  cover.) 

A  Department  of  Art 

connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  has  also  been 
organized  under  eminent  instructors.  See  page  17. 

Classes  in  the 

Common  and  Higher  English  Branches. 

will  be  formed  in  the  Conservatory  under  the  charge  of  experienced 
teachers.  Tuition  very  moderate. 

Boston  University  College  of  Music. 

This  college  is  designed  for  students  of  the  average  proficiency  of 
graduates  of  the  best  Conservatories  of  Music.  It  is  the  only  insti¬ 
tution  of  its  grade  and  kind  in  America.  For  circulars  address  the 
Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  New  England  Normal  Institute. 

During  the  summer  vacation  this  school  is  held  for  one  month,  at 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  a  pleasant  sea-side  resort.  The  teachers  of 
the  Conservatory  are  employed,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most 
eminent  educators  deliver  lectures.  The  best  facilities  for  musical 
and  literary  culture  are  afforded.  Circulars  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

Situations. 

The  New  England  Musical  Bureau. 

A  courtier  commended  a  young  lady  to  James  I  for  her  ability  to 
speak  many  languages.  “  Can  she  spin?”  said  the  monarch,  “that 


i 

fi 
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art  to  a  British  maiden  is  worth  all  the  languages.”  “  Can  she  sing? 
Can  she  play?  Has  she  cultivated  music?”  are  the  great  questions 
of  our  day.  Music  is  more  than  an  accomplishment,  more  than  a 
pastime.  It  gives  its  possessor  a  market  value.  The  teacher  who 
can  sing  and  play,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  preferred  in  the 
family  and  the  school,  in  the  household,  church  and  seminary. 

One  evidence  of  the  steady  growth  which  is  everywhere  being 
made  in  musical  culture  is  found  in  the  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  greater  thoroughness  of  instruction.  Thoroughly  competent 
teachers,  organists,  choir  singers  and  leaders  are  in  demand.  The 
Director  is  in  receipt  of  applications,  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
for  qualified  teachers.  To  meet  the  want  which  has  been  felt  for 
some  medium  of  communication  by  which  teachers  could  be  in¬ 
formed  of  vacancies  in  institutions,  and  by  which  these  institutions 
could  be  put  in  communication  with  qualified  teachers,  the  Musical 
Bureau  has  been  organized.  During  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of 
our  graduates  and  others  have  been  introduced  to  lucrative  posi-  ; 
tions  for  which  they  might  otherwise  have  sought  in  vain,  and  as 
many  churches  and  institutions  have  been  supplied  with  better 
artists  and  teachers  than  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 
Besides  the  advantages  for  information  which  are  afforded  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  by  its  location  in  Boston  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  i 
New  England  Conservatoiy  so  widely  known,  with  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Music,  and  with  the  Normal  Institute  which  every 
year  attracts  hundreds  of  artists  and  teachers.  The  Manager’s 
acquaintance  with  musicians  has  been  further  enlarged  by  his  con-  > 
nection,  as  chorus  ma8ter,with  the  Peace  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872,  ! 

and  with  other  musical  enterprises  of  national  importance. 

Location. 

The  Conservatory  is  located  at  the  Music  Hall  Building,  where  it 
occupies  twenty-six  rooms  for  office,  music,  class  and  practice 
rooms.  It  is  provided  with  a  pleasant  hall  furnished  with  a  large 
pipe  organ,  and  used  for  lectures,  recitals,  etc.  It  is  also  directly 
connected  with  the  famous  Music  Hall,  seating  3000  persons,  and 
containing  the  largest  organ  in  America.  It  is  within  two  blocks  ' 
of  the  State  House,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  tl>e  city 
by  means  of  the  various  street  railways,  and  also  from  the  suburban 
towns  both  by  steam  and  horse  cars.  The  advantages  accruing  to 
the  Conservatory  from  its  location  in  Boston,  the  acknowledged 
musical  centre  of  America,  are  very  great.  No  other  city  in  the 
Country  furnishes  so  many  inducements  to  the  musical  student. 

Its  opportunities  for  general  culture  are  so  well  known  as  to  hardly 
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need  enumeration.  Duringthe  concert  season,  chamber,  symphony, 
oratorio  and  miscellaneous  concerts  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
while  rare  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students  of  frequently  hear¬ 
ing  the  most  finished  vocal  and  instrumental  artists  of  the  English, 
Italian  and  German  Schools.  There  are  over  forty  musical  societies 
in  Boston,  and  more  than  six  hundred  entertainments  have  been 
given  within  the  last  seven  months. 

Libraries,  Reading  Rooms,  etc. 

The  central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  lime,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  adjoining  Common  and  Public  Garden, 
adorned  with  various  works  of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  rec¬ 
reation  and  exercise.  Our  students  enjoy  access  without  charge  to 
the  following  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms ;  The  Director's  Private 
Library  and  the  IMrrary  of  the  Conservatory ^  which  contain  a  large 
collection  of  valuable  and  interesting  musical  works,  including 
treatises  upon  the  histoiy  and  science  of  music,  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  the  great  composers,  etc.,  etc.,  the  State  Library  containing 
over  30,000  volumes,  open  every  day,  the  Athenceum  Library  and  the 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  collection  is  the  largest  in 
America  save  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and  con¬ 
tains  nearly  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets,  over  7,000  of 
which  relate  to  music.  The  reading  room  of  this  library  is  open 
daily,  and  contains  over  four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodic  press, 
embracing  not  only  the  leading  papers  and  magazines  of  America, 
but  also  many  choice  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  ones.  This  library  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  very 
rare  and  costly  engravings,  including  one  of  the  splendid  Madrid 
collections  of  which  only  three  were  ever  issued. 

The  Beading  Rooms  of  the  Christian  Associations  are  also  open 
daily.  Besides  these  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose 
privileges  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  Students  interested  in 
art  will  find  many  opportimities  to  examine  valuable  works  in  the 
art  stores  and  galleries.  The  Boston  Art  Museumt  recently  opened, 
is  free  certain  days  of  each  week,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by  the  great  masters  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  lias  a  department  of  Archaeology  and  Antiquity 
that  has  but  few  equals.  The  Boston  Art  Club  also  gives  an  annual 
exhibition,  lasting  through  several  weeks,  where  all  the  best  new 
pictures  are  exhibited.  Tickets  are  secured  to  our  pupils  free. 

The  Conservatoiy  is  provided  with  a  musical  cabinet^  containing 
many  rare  instruments  from  foreign  coimtries,  and  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  studjdng  the  histoiy  and  comparative  science  of  music. 
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General  Exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  departments, 
each  pupil  has,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  the 
following  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  amounting  with  a  single 
study  to  120  hours  a  term.  To  the  conscientious  music  student  they 
are  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  his  term  fee. 

Instruction  in  Singing  at  Sight,  weekly. 

Normal  Cla^s,  weekly. 

Lecture  on  Harmony,  weekly. 

Art  of  Teaching  and  Reciprocal  Instruction,  weekly. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Musical  Topics,  weekly. 

Practice  of  Oratorios,  Catches,  Glees,  Madrigals  and  Part  Songs, 
weekly. 

Pupils*  Recitals,  weekly. 

Classical  Concerts  by  Eminent  Artists,  three  each  teim. 

Lectures  on  Musical  Subjects,  three  or  more  each  term. 

Church  Music,  weekly. 

Analyses  of  Piano,  Organ  and  Vocal  Compositions,  three  each 
term. 

Organ  Recitals,  three  or  more  each  term. 

Quarterly  Concert,  in  Music  Hall. 

The  Musical  Library,  is  open  daily. 

Persons  not  connected  with  the  Conservatory  are  admitted  to  all 
the  above  general  exercises,  upon  the  payment  of  Fifteen  Dollars 
per  term. 

Tuition. 

Per  quaHer  of  ten  weeks,  payable  strictly  in  advance. 


Piano-forte,  1st,  2d  and  3d  grades  (classes  of  six)  .  .  $16.00 

Piano-forte,  4th  and  6th  grades  (classes  of  four)  .  .  .  20.00 

Voice  (classes  of  six) . 16.00 

Organ  «  «  16.00 

Violin,  Flute,  and  all  Orchestral  Instruments  .  .  See  page  11 

Harmony . 16.00 

Theory . 16.00 

Art  of  Conducting . 16.00 

Teaching  Music  in  Public  Schools . 16.00 

Gorman,  French,  or  Italian  Languages,  each  .  .  .  10.00 

Elocution, . 16.00 


Private  Tuition . $20.00  to  80.00 

Classes  of  four  (made  up  by  pupils),  for  Piano,  Organ,  or 

Voice, . $20.00  to  25.00 
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Sight-Singing  (classes  of  six) . $10.00 

Sight-Singing  (classes  of  four) . 15.00 

English  Branches . See  page  22 

Drawing  and  Painting  (classes  of  six) . 15.00 

Final  Examination  Fee  and  Diploma .  6.00 

Certificate .  1.00 


Parties  desiring  private  instruction  from  any  teacher  employed 
in  the  Conservatory  can  he  accommodated  at  his  regular  rates  upon 
application  to  the  Director,  and  such  persons  will  be  admitted  to 
all  the  Free  advantages  of  the  Conservatory  without  charge. 

Examination  and  Graduation. 

Students  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  piano-forte,  organ,  voice 
and  orchestral  instruments  are  required  to  take  one  year’s  course 
in  harmony  and  theory  of  music.  They  will  also  be  expected  to 
take  normal  instruction  and  art  of  teaching,  organ  students,  church 
music,  unless  excused,  and  those  in  voice,  sight  singing.  At  the 
close  of  each  term  a  written  examination  is  made. 

Tliose  who  complete  the  required  course  of  study  in  any  depart¬ 
ment,  are  awarded  a  diploma. 

Board  and  Rooms. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Boarding  Club  of  Boston 
University,  by  which  a  goodly  number  of  students  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  can  be  accommodated  with  board  at  $3.00  per  week.  Com¬ 
fortable  rooms  can  be  secured  in  good  locations  at  $1.00  and 
upwards  a  week.  The  Director  is  able  oftentimes  to  direct  students 
of  limited  means  to  places  where  they  can  work  a  part  of  each  day, 
and  thus  provide  for  a  portion  of  their  exi^enses.  Excellent  board 
and  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  from  $5.00  to  $8.00 
a  week.  The  Director  has  always  at  hand  a  list  of  desirable  board¬ 
ing  places,  which  is  at  the  service  of  his  patrons. 

Shall  We  Go  Abroad? 

Years  ago  it  was  thought  absolutely  necessary  for  students  who 
wished  to  get  a  thorough  musical  education,  to  go  to  Europe.  But 
this  necessity  no  longer  exists.  All  that  is  valuable  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student  in  foreign  conservatories  has  been  adopted  in  the  best 
conservatories  of  this  country.  Many  of  our  instructors  have  stud¬ 
ied  and  graduated  at  foreign  schools,  and  some  of  them  were 
eminent  teachers  before  coming  to  America.  They  are  thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  all  methods,  and  are  better  able  to  meet  the  wants 
of  American  students  than  professors  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
our  society  and  institutions.  Some  of  our  former  pupils  are  trying 
the  old  experiment,  but  in  a  number  of  letters  received  from  them, 
they  say  that,  had  they  known  beforehand  what  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  here  in  the  valuable  methods  and  many  collateral  advantages 
of  this  Conservatory,  compared  with  what  they  obtain  there,  they 
would  not  have  gone  abroad.  Besides  the  delay  and  expense 
attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language  before  study  can 
be  really  begun,  there  are  exposures  and  annoyances  to  which 
young  ladies  abroad  are  subject  that  we  cannot  here  detail.  After 
a  person  has  completed  a  musical  course  here,  a  short  residence  in 
the  great  cities  of  Europe  may  be  beneficial  to  the  student. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  that  made  by  persons  who 
think  they  must  go  abroad  for  their  musical  training.  We  clip 
from  one  of  our  musical  papers  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
by  a  yoimg  lady  of  Cincinnati  studying  in  Milan : 

“  I  am  confident  that  a  great  many  mistakes  are  made  by  aspiring 
young  singers  in  coming  here  from  America,  and  I  shall  present  a 
few  facts  which  I  trust  will  tend  to  decrease  this  growing  fever  for 
emigration  to  Milan.  .  .  The  cost  of  living  here  proves  to  be 
generally  nearly  double  what  the  student  had  calculated  upon.  . 

A  stranger  can  live  in  moderate  style  as  cheap  in  Boston  to-day  as 
in  Milan.  Most  of  the  young  ladies  come  here  with  the  delusion 
that  if  they  take  a  few  terms  of  lessons  at  home,  a  year  ought  to 
suffice  to  take  them  to  the  summit  of  perfection.  If  the  teacher  is 
something  more  than  a  flatterer,  they  will  soon  find  out  that  two, 
three,  or  even  five  years  of  earnest  toil  can  only  see  them  well 
started  on  the  road.” 

Another  lady  student  at  Milan,  in  a  private  letter  which  has  been 
given  to  the  public,  says:  “The  chances  in  Italy  are  worse  than 
ever.  .  .  It  does  not  pay;  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  when 
your  head  is  in  the  noose  but  to  stay  in  it.  I  say  this  to  you  that 
you  may  discourage  any  aspiring  young  lady  at  home  who  contem¬ 
plates  going  abroad  to  study.” 

What  Branches  of  Music  Shall  I  Study? 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  too  often  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  study  as  piano,  organ  or  voice,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  whatever  to  the  other  branches.  As  well  might  a 
person  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  omit  arithmetic  and 
geography.  Tlie  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  positions  filled  by 
the  great  majority  of  music  teachers  throughout  the  country  will 
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show  such  preparation  greatly  defective.  There  is  scarcely  one 
music  teacher  in  a  hundred  with  a  good  income  who  confines  his 
efforts  to  a  single  branch.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  a  person  is  not 
competent  to  take  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  a  seminary 
or  college  who  is  not  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  music,  and 
no  bureau  or  professor  can  heartily  and  unqualifiedly  recommend 
such  a  person.  Very  few  schools  have  pupils  enough  to  warrant 
them  in  having  special  teachers  for  the  piano,  voice,  harmony  and 
organ,  and  any  one  can  see  it  is  not  economy  to  employ  two  or  three 
special  teachers  where  one  competent  teacher  could  do  all  the 
work.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  community.  A  teacher  who  can 
give  instruction  in  piano,  voice  and  musical  theory  will  control  the 
field  and  have  double  infiuence  in  securing  pupils,  and  if  he  also 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  organ  he  will  not  only  increase  his  useful¬ 
ness  by  assisting  the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to  his  income. 

Wliat  branches  of  music  then  shall  we  study? 

Inductive  Methods.''  ‘'Grand  Musical 

Discoveries." 

The  ridiculous  pretensions  of  certain  parties,  who  offer, /or  a  suf¬ 
ficient  consideration^  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  piano¬ 
forte,  organ,  voice  or  harmony  in  periods  varying  from  three  weeks 
to  three  months,  must  here  be  noticed,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  These  people  are  simply  charlatans,  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  art, —  obtainers  of  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tences.  Their  instructions  have  never  made  a  respectable  per¬ 
former,  fiaming  testimonials  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  No 
conscientious  musician  can  be  found  to  recommend  them,  and  no 
careful  inquirer  will  be  deceived  by  them. 

Sheet  Music  Department. 

A  department  for  the  sale  of  sheet  music,  books,  and  other  musi¬ 
cal  merchandise,  is  connected  with  the  Conservatory;  and  a 
selected  assortment  of  the  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is 
kept  constantly  on  hand.  This  was  originally  established  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pupils;  but  its  scope  of  operations  has  since 
been  enlarged,  and,  for  some  time  past,  teachers  and  seminaries 
have  received  their  music  from  the  Conservatory.  The  facilities 
which  it  possesses  for  furnishing  the  best  music  are  unrivalled. 
The  teachers  employed  in  the  Conservatory  are  gentlemen  of  emi¬ 
nent  ability  and  large  experience  in  their  profession;  and  the 
studies  and  pieces  used  by  them  are  those  best  adapted  to  the 
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formation  of  a  correct  technique,  and  to  the  awakening  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  true  musical  feeling  in  the  pupils.  These  have  been 
divided  into  a  regular  and  progressive  series,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  difacult;  and  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most 
approved  and  standard  compositions  for  the  piano-forte,  organ, 
voice,  works  on  musical  theory,  etc.,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
send  their  orders  to  the  Director ;  and  all  such  orders,  whether  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  usual  discount  is  made  to  teachers  and  the  trade. 

The  Musical  Cabinet. 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  de¬ 
velopment  and  comparative  science  of  any  department  of  learning 
is  universally  recognized.  America  ought  to  have  at  least  one  such 
collection,  similar  to  those  of  Paris,  South  Kensington  and  other 
European  centres,  where  the  student  of  music  could  study,  in  the 
various  musical  instiTiments,  books,  charts,  etc.,  of  all  countries, 
the  progress  of  musical  invention  and  science  in  the  different  ages. 
Such  a  cabinet  has  already  been  started,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  instruments  and  models,  including  some  very  ancient 
ones,  and  a  large  number  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  charts,  etc., 
have  thus  far  been  secured,  representing  to  some  extent  the  music 
of  almost  every  country.  Tliese  specimens  have  proven  invaluable 
to  the  students  of  the  Conservatory  and  College  of  Music  of  Boston 
University,  especially  in  studying  the  history  of  music.  There 
seems  no  more  appropriate  place  for  such  a  collection  than  in  a 
city  where  so  much  attention  is  given  to  musical  culture  as  here, 
and  in  connection  with  this  largest  of  all  Conservatories  and  the 
College  of  Music  of  this  growing  University.  In  the  interest  of 
musical  science  we  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments,  mod¬ 
els  of  inventions,  materials,  books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  etc., 
of  all  kinds,  any  way  relating  to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all 
contributions  shall  be  secured  to  the  future  for  the  purposes  in¬ 
tended.  Freight  or  express  charges  will  be  paid  from  any  part  of 
the  world;  contributions  will  be  acknowledged  and  marked  the 
gift  of  such  a  donor. 

Vacations  and  Holidays. 

A  vacation  of  twelve  weeks  will  occur  between  the  Summer  and 
Fall  Terms;  of  three  days  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  Term;  and  of 
three  days  at  Christmas. 
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The  business  of  the  Conservatory  is  suspended  upon  Washington’s 
Birthday  (Feb.  2 2d),  Fast  Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  lessons 
occurring  upon  those  days  are  not  made  up. 

Society. 

Parents  often  write  us,  inquiring  if  they  can  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  Boston  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  led 
into  undesirable  company.  We  have  always  made  an  effort  to  se¬ 
cure,  for  students  coming  from  abroad,  pleasant  homes  in  excellent 
families,  so  that  they  shall  be  under  home-like  influences ;  and  our 
new  arrangements,  we  believe,  will  prove  even  more  perfect.  Al¬ 
though  the  students  of  tbe  Conservatory  have  been  numbered  by 
thousands,  not  a  single  instance  of  misconduct  has  ever  been 
brought  to  our  knowledge.  The  institution  has  no  dormitories,  and 
does  not  undertake  to  exercise  control  over  the  daily  life  of  its 
students,  but  puts  them  on  their  own  responsibility.  More  than  a 
score  of  the  best  schools  of  Boston  are  conducted  on  this  plan. 
The  excellent  regulations  of  our  city  and  the  wholesome  customs 
and  restraints  of  our  society  make  this  method  the  best  possible, 
as  the  above  results  will  show,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pupils  of 
this  Conservatory,  although  residing  permanently  or  temporarily 
in  a  large  city,  are  as  free  from  evil  Influences  as  those  of  any 
school  in  America. 

General  Information. 

Time  of  Course. — No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  our 
course  of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  and 
accomplish  in  three  years  what  would  take  others  four  or  five  years 
to  complete. 

Begin  with  the  Terwi.— Pupils  will  find  it  greatly  for  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  present  at  the  commencement;  they  can,  however,  be 
admitted  until  the  middle  of  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  from 
the  regular  fee.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than 
the  full  term,  or  the  unexpired  portion  of  it. 

Reduced  Fares. — Arrangements  have  been  effected  by  which  our 
students  can  secure  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates  to  New  York 
and  return  over  the  elegant  line  of  Sound  steamers,  good  imtil  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Arrival  in  Boston.— Tqtsotis  arriving  from  a  distance  may  leave 
their  baggage  at  the  depot  until  they  have  secured  their  rooms. 
Those  arriving  by  the  morning  or  day  trains  wUl  find  restaurants  in 
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the  depots,  and  need  not  go  to  hotels,  but  may  come  directly  to  our 
OfiQ-ce,  which  is  within  five  to  fifteen  minutes’  walk  of  all  the  depots, 
and  open  every  day  except  Sunday  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Letters.—  Pupils  can  have  their  letters  addressed  care  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory  and  receive  them  from  the  boxes  provided  for  the 
purpose.  ^ 

CTiiZdren.— Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  School 
Children  to  receive  one  lesson  a  week  in  private  or  in  classes  at 
prices  ranging  from  60  cents  upwards. 

Church  Privileges.— Ytqq  sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director 
in  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations,  for  students  of^the 
Conservatory.  A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which 
admittance  can  also  be  secured,  and  the  Director  himself  has  for  a 
number  of  years  conducted  such  a  choir,  numbering  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  which  a  limited  number  of 
students  of  the  Conservatory  are  admitted. 

Ev^irhg  Classes. — Evening  classes  are  held  in  Piano,  Organ,  Vocal 
Culture,  and  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Organ  Practice. — Organ  students  can  have  practice  free  at  the 
Conservatory  by  simply  paying  the  blower’s  fee  of  ten  and  fifteen 
cents  an  hour. 

Pianos. —  Good  seven  octave  pianos  can  be  rented  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  quarter.  Students  often  find  pianos  in  houses 
where  they  board,  the  use  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  mere  nom¬ 
inal  price.  The  Director  will  gladly  assist  students  in  selecting 
instruments  when  so  desired.  The  pianos  of  Henry  F.  Miller  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  Conservatory. 

G?/7n?iasiwm.— Students  of  the  Conservatory  have  the  privileges 
of  a  gymnasium  at  reduced  rates. 

Register.-  A  register  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Conservatory,  and 
persons  wishing  to  receive  the  new  circulars  issued  from  time  to 
time  can  do  so  by  entering  their  names. 

Consultation. — The  Director  invites  all  persons,  whether  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Conservatory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to 
their  attainments  or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching  music. 
Consultation  free  in  all  cases. 

Address. —  Persons  writing  for  circulars  or  other  information  will 
be  careful  to  address  their  letters  to  “E.  Toubjee,  New  Engeanb 
Conservatory,  Music  Hall,  Boston.”  Out  letters  have  often 
fallen  into  other  hands. 
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Calendar. 

The  FALL  TERM  begins  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  and  closes 
Wednesday,  November  27, 1878. 

The  WINTER  TERM  begins  Thursday,  November  28, 1878,  and 
closes  Saturday,  February  8, 1879. 

The  SPRING  TERM  begins  Monday,  February  10,  and  closes 
Saturday,  April  19,  1879. 

The  SUMMER  TERM  begins  Monday,  April  21,  and  closes  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  28,  1879. 
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259-265  BOYLSTON  STREET. 


Tile  Tit’ty- First  Year  Begins  Sept.  11,  ISTS. 


THE  SCHOOE  INCLUDES 

Classical,  Business,  Scientific,  and  Military 


Arrangements  for  Special  Students, 

AND  A 

POST  GRADUATE  OR  ADVANCED  COURSE, 


For  Graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Other  Fersons  oj  JSlatxire  Age^ 

ALL  OF  WHICH,  AT  ANY  TIME,  AKE 

OPEN  TO  PUPILS  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 


A  complete  education  may  tlius  be  received  in  preparation  for 
business,  college,  or  scientific  schools.  Girls  are  prepared  for  any 
college,  receiving  the  same  instruction  as  the  boys,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  have  passed  the  examinations  with  entire  success. 

The  arrangements  for  Special  Studies  are  designed  for  those  who 
are  partially  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  but  who,  by  attendance  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours,  wish  to  carry  on  their  education  in  the  direction  of  the 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Modekn  Languages,  English  Literature, 
and  Book-Keeping. 

The  boys  have  the  use  of  an  excellent  gymnasium  with  military 
drill,  and  the  girls  have  a  j)leasant  playroom  with  appropriate 
exercises. 

Equally  thorough  arrangements  are  made  for  Young  Children. 
The  preparatory  department  has  five  teachers,  and  French  conver¬ 
sation  is  taught  without  extra  charge.  The  Kindergarten  has  also  a 
beautiful  and  thoroughly  appointed  room. 

The  new  school-house  is  situated  in  the  most  open  and  healthy  part 
of  the  city,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Art  Museum  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  opening  upon  a  large  public  square, 
which  makes  an  excellent  play  ground.  Two  years’  trial  has  shown  it 
to  be 

PERFECTLY  WARMED  AND  VENTILATED, 

nd  in  every  way  commodious.  It  can  be  inspected,  and  the  principals 
consulted  daily,  except  on  Saturdays;  most  conveniently  at  11  o’clock. 

Catalogues  explaining  the  course  of  study  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  and  an  interview  arranged  if  desired. 
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CUSHINGS  &  LADD 


Winners  of  Highest  Honors  at  all  World’s  Exhibitions 

for  Ten  Years: 


PARIS,  1867;  VIENNA,  1873;  SANTIAGO,  1875;  PHILADELPHIA, 
1876.  “  I  believe  that  every  member  of  the  Jxiry  heartily  concurred  in  as¬ 
signing  to  those  of  ymr  make,  and  youks  only,  the  first  rank  in  all 
IMPORTANT  qualities  uf  sueh  instmiueiits.”— GEO.  F.  liRISTOW,  of 
Y.  {Examining  Juror  at  U.  S.  Centennial).  Musicians  generally  regard 
as  UNEQUALLED.”— THEODORE  THOMAS,  o/  Thomas"  Orchestra, 
and  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  “  Superb  Instruments.”— 
FRANZ  LISZT.  Their  fine  quality  of  tone  is  in  contrast  with  that  of 

other  reed  Organs P—OYE  BVUj. 
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Address  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  GO., 

164  TTemont  St.,  Boston;  25  Union  Sq.,  New  York;  250  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago:  37  Gr.  Marlborough  St., London;  22  Baecker  Strasse, Vienna; 


9  VAX*  ATXC^XX  X/VAXV/V 

114  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


